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AFTER GRADUATION. 





HE Seniors have arrived at that eventful period in 

their college course when the future commences to 
look very near and not altogether attractive. This seems 
a favorable opportunity for saying a few things with re- 
gard to life-work. We are now in comparatively smooth 
water, and can comprehend our real situation with far 
less danger of being deceived than will be possible next 
term, when we shall have reached the rapids. To be sure, 
I have learned from numerous inquiries that the entire 
class, with one or two unimportant exceptions, are going 
abroad shortly after graduation; but still all must event- 
ually return, and sooner or later the question will come 
home to every one of us, ‘“ What are you going to make 
of yourself?” 

Some will slip into fat positions which have long been 
awaiting them in paternal ccunting-houses, and probably 
nota few will go into business from an honest love of 
trade, hoping “to crown a youth of labor with an age of 
ease.” Half a dozen will devote themselves to hard study, 
with a view to lucrative professorships, and two or three 
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will loiter along through life, wearing good clothes, 
smoking good tobacco, drinking good wine and raising 
up a family of lazy good-for-nothing children, whose 
noblest aspiration will be “ to be like father.” But a large 
majority of the class will study for one of the three great 
professions, law, medicine and theology. And first, the 
law; and as I write the word, there rise before me the 
great court-room, the prisoner at the bar, the breathless 
audience, the returning jury, the moment of suspense, the 
‘Not guilty "; and the law seems very attractive. But 
just here the deception comes in. There are so compara- 
tively few opportunities now-a-days to wax eloquent and 
flood a court-room with tears that it is scarcely worth 
while to take them into the consideration. 

Many young men are anxious to serve their country. 
They do not find it convenient to go to war, but they are 
willing at any time to accept from her positions of trust 
and emolument. For all such, the legal profession has great 
charms. The law is a broad avenue, and at its end stands 
fair and smiling the public service. About one-half of 
those who yearly go out from Yale study law; many, we 
are forced to believe, without ever having devoted a sin- 
gle hour to a conscientious examination of their qualifica- 
tions. The consequence is that the profession is over- 
crowded with those who are daily admitting to themselves 
and demonstrating to the world that they have madea 
great mistake. It is true that the law embraces many 
departments, requiring widely different talents, in any one 
of which zeal inspired by conscious fitness will procure 
abundant success ; but as long as men jump unthinkingly 
into the law because they have a father or a brother who 
will help them along, as long as selfish motives come into 
the account, as long as to shine seems better than to be 
useful, so long will the legal profession be disgraced and 
the public cheated. A far smaller number of college 
graduates study medicine, and in this is at first thought 
less opportunity for mistake ; but even here it is possible 
to fall into a revery and cheat ourselves. It is easy to 
imagine the darkened room, the hush of anxiety, the un- 
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conscious invalid, and as you gaze upon the wasted fea- 
tures, you thank God that it is given to you to read 
thereon signs invisible to others. 

But think again; bring yourself down to a real basis. 
Have you a ready sympathy but absolute self-control, a 
soft heart but nerves of steel? Have you a quick instinct 
and a vital energy that never fails? Have you acute 
perceptions and perfect judgment? Above all, have you 
a great love for the work?—a love that knows no hard- 
ships and sees no obstacles? If you have all these, study 
medicine, for failure is an impossibility. But don’t be 
very much ina hurry. Give the other side a fair chance. 
Be sure that your love comes from the heart and not from 
the imagination. Think occasionally of what you saw 
after the medical lecture the other day. Look at your 
hands once in a while and admire them, and then realize 
to what untasteful uses they must be put. Remember 
the hasty meals and broken sleep, the constant hurry and 
the load of anxiety which can never for an instant be 
dropped. Remember that when you have built a house 
and set up a shrine, you will never have time to worship 
at it; that when the curtains have been drawn and the 
soft coal piled on the grate, you will never be found sit- 
ting before its blaze; that when the family circle would 
otherwise be unbroken, you will always be wanting. And 
when you have thought of all these things, if your heart 
settles right back into the old place, and to be a doctor 
seems better than to be anything else, then let no one dis- 
suade you from studying medicine. 

It is a common opinion that when a man has not brains 
enough to be a lawyer or does not fancy medicine, that 
he will do pretty well for the ministry, an opinion that is 
inexplicable when we reflect that here a mistake involves 
the loss of souls. Too many study theology because they 
see their way to a living clearer through this than any 
other profession; too many because they have been 
brought up under ministerial training and now fancy 
themselves unable to break the network of precept and 
influence which from their earliest remembrance mis- 
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guided parents have been winding about them. The 
ministry is far too sacred and too supremely useful to 
be entrusted to such as these. Those who are to be good 
ministers are ordained in birth, and fitness does not come 
with the laying on of hands. 

In the path of the ordinary clergyman flowers are not 
supposed to spring very thickly, and very little poetry 
clings about the minister’s life. Yet even here there is 
danger that fancy will run away with judgment. It 
is not hard to picture to yourself an imposing church, a 
great congregation, a charming home and a devoted peo- 
ple. But if these are the ends for which you propose to 
study theology ; if these are what the ministry means to 
you; if the loss of any or all of them would cause the 
slightest disappointment ; if you think that a large salary 
has any connection whatever with the peace that passeth 
understanding,—give up all thought of being a minister, 
and exercise your ambition within less hallowed precincts. 

Before you study theology then, consider the subject 
thoroughly in the light of reason and of conscience. Don’t 
be afraid to put the question to your own soul for an answer. 
Be sure that your decision is not much influenced by the 
fact that in years gone by your father has been wont to pat 
you on the head, saying, “ John is going to bea minister,” 
and if after this the way seems even clearer than before, 
be thankful that it is granted to you to enjoy the most 
useful and happy life that a man can live. 

A good deal has been said of late about choosing a pro- 
fession before leaving college. When this can be done 
safely, it is unquestionably very desirable, but don’t im- 
peril your future peace of mind by hastening to decide. 
Remember that in this great decision, the reason and the 
heart must make up the verdict together. Remember 
that it is easy to make a mistake and that a mistake is 
irreparable. H. W. L. 
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OLD CLOTHES AGAIN. 


N the October number of the present volume of the 

Lit. was published an article entitled “Old Clothes,” 
and if | remember correctly, the author particularly 
desired that no one should consider any further discus- 
sion of the topic necessary. It is, therefore, with the 
greatest reluctance that I express the few thoughts I have 
upon the subject. I should not have the hardihood to 
speak at all after the question has been so ably and thor- 
oughly discussed, but that I feel sure that the learned 
writer did not speak from that thorough acquaintance 
with his subject which is necessary for complete accuracy. 
It is needless, I suppose, to remind the readers of this 
periodical of the article to which I have referred; you 
will remember that the author looks upon old clothes as 
anamateur ; as he says himself, the luxury derived from 
them can only be enjoyed for a few months by one, who 
through all the rest of the year, has submitted to the dic- 
tates of society. Bearing this in mind, we can easily 
understand the happy and playful spirit with which he 
treats the topic. I propose to look at old clothes asa 
connoisseur. I wish to call your attention to the subject 
as it appears to those who from necessity hold it in con- 
stant contemplation, and whose opinions, therefore, should 
have that authority which is due to long experience. 

You elegantly dressed young gentlemen, who peram- 
bulate the streets clad in bright array, and who having 
food and raiment are therewith content, consider for a 
moment, if you can, a member of this institution who 
never had a new suit of clothes. I must not be under- 
stood to say that the garments of this hypothetical indi- 
vidual were part of his personal property at the time of 
birth, and have from that time to this been the sole and 
only covering of his frame; nor that he has sunk to such 
a pitch of degradation as to purchase his apparel from 
those nefarious disturbers of the study hours who relieve 
the students of their cast-off habiliments ; nor must it be 
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supposed that he meanders about the campus in that 
happy freedom characteristic of our first parents. All | 
mean to say is that his suits come to him piecemeal ; now 
a pair of pants; six months afterwards, when these in 
their upward course have climbed beyond his ankles, he 
becomes possessed of a coat; the next year it is a hat; 
and some time before he graduates, perhaps, a pair of 
shoes. When he has anything new, he is painfully con- 
scious of the fact that the contrast with the rest of his 
garments makes him more noticeable without at all im- 
proving his appearance. Those who have never been in 
this situation but poorly appreciate the depth of pathos 
which lies concealed in the description of Mr. Wilfer in 
“Our Mutual Friend.” You will remember that the 
great ambition of this gentleman was to have a complete 
new suit of clothes. Doubtless the angelic disposition 
which entitled him to be known as “the Cherub,” was 
due to the care, disappointment, and despair through 
which he had passed in the pursuit of this one object. 
But to return to our subject: this unhappy individual, 
one of whose misfortunes is that his present biographer 
is unable to do more justice to his situation, came orig- 
inally from some remote country home, where he had 
lived in happy unconsciousness of the extent of his mis- 
ery since it was shared by all his companions. How 
often has he thought since that ‘ where ignorance is bliss, 
tis folly to be wise.” But it is decided that he is to go 
to college, and the garments of ancestors for generations 
back are remodeled to fill out his wardrobe. He takes 
his seat in the cars, his heart elated with pleasure at the 
thought of the tremendous swell he will cut. Alas for 
earthly expectations! A single day among his new com- 
panions is enough to convince him that his appearance is 
not calculated to call forth admiration, and henceforth his 
college life is embittered. Unlike the other evils which 
vex our existence here, this one never leaves its unhappy 
victim. It poisons all his pleasures. Not only is he de- 
barred from that innocent and healthful walk on Chapel 
street, dear to the heart of the collegian, exhilarated by the 
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side glances of the gaily dressed beauties who pass; but 
the very thought of being seen by a lady sends a tremor 
of apprehension from the crown of his head to the sole of 
his foot. 

In chapel, instead of feasting his soul with the mental 
and spiritual nourishment which is wafted upon him from 
the pulpit, or forgetting the trials and labors of the week 
in those indistinct but rapturous visions, of which the 
chapel air is so productive for about fifty minutes every 
Sunday morning ; instead of pursuing any sensible course 
he sits bolt upright, conscious that he is occupying the 
most awkward position possible to one of finite powers, 
utterly miserable. If through the kindness of a friend 
he becomes the occupant of a desirable reserved seat at 
the theater, his pleasure in the performance is somewhat 
marred by the fact that he is sure he attractsa little more 
attention than the play. 

We can, however, but poorly appreciate his sufferings 
unless we accompany him to some evening entertainment. 
He has, of course, some aged relative or friend who in the 
kindness of her heart thinks he must be studying too 
hard and ought to have a little recreation. He receives, 
therefore, a pressing invitation to meet a few friends, very 
informally, &c. Of course he feels obliged to accept. 
He hopes against hope that he may be able to enjoy him- 
self, and that word “informal” gives him encouragement 
that his delinquencies will not be noticed. On considera- 
tion he even hopes that this may resemble in point of 
informality the corn huskings and apple parings of his 
boyhood. So he dons his best attire, almost persuaded 
that he presents quite a doggy appearance. If you have 
the heart, pursue the mournful tale a little further. Fol- 
low him to the front door, past the parlor, the sights and 
sounds from which rather alarm him, to the dressing- 
room. His courage is fast ebbing away, and he becomes 
conscious of an unpleasant lump obstructing his windpipe. 
Mustering all his resolution, he descends to the parlor. 

Now, gentle reader, unless your heart is proof against 
the sufferings of your fellow men, turn back; hard, in- 
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deed, is the heart of him who can look unmoved on the 
horror and dismay which take possession of him as the 
sight bursts upon his vision. What is it that so affects 
him? Isit some scene of blood and violence that causes 
his knees to resound against each other, and his tongue 
to cleave to the roof of his mouth with a persistency 
maintained through the rest of the evening? Not at all. 
The room is filled with charming damsels in their most 
becoming attire. Among them saunter several of his 
classmates in dress coats and unmentionables of unexcep- 
tionable cut. Apparently the scene should be productive 
of the greatest pleasure. It is needless to pursue the 
story further, to speak of that magnetism which draws 
him into the most sequestered corner, in spite of the 
benevolent efforts of his hostess to “put Charlie a little 
more at his ease;” of the mournful solitude with which 
he descends to the supper room, and how the tempting 
viands pall upon his palate ; of the mysterious influence 
which, in his own imagination, causes the bottoms of his 
pants to approximate more and more to the elevation of 
his knees; of the spell which prevents him from depart- 
ing until among the last; of the transparent fabrication 
about a “pleasant evening,’ with which he takes his 
leave; and of the total despair with which he casts him- 
self upon his couch and wishes he was as other men are. 

But we have gone far enough with the adventures of 
this ill-starred man, and my flickering lamp admonishes 
me to hasten my peroration. I wish to say that this con- 
tribution was not intended for amusement; the recollec- 
tions which the subject calls up are too harrowing to my 
feelings for me to pursue it with any such trivial object 
in view. My purpose was two-fold; first to offer a word 
of encouragement to those who are accustomed to mourn 
the antiquity of their garments. Remember that this 
tribulation is not peculiar to you, but is shared by a large 
proportion of your fellow beings. Comfort yourselves 
by contemplating that large majority of the human race 
who are worse off than you are. Think of the benighted 
savage satisfied with his toilet of a tooth-pick and a pair 
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Secondly, to any who 


from lack of experience may look upon these delineations 
as idle tales, | would offer a word of warning. Let not 
the seductive eloquence of the article to which I have 
already referred incline you to pass your whole lives in 
pursuit of the happiness therein set forth. Remember 
that the enjoyment of old clothes, like all earthly pleas- 
ures, must be indulged moderately or it loses all its 


charms. 
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‘A SOUVENIR. 


The fiery sun had sunk to rest, 
As on the waves we lay, 

In our dusky-mantled gondola, 
On the broad Venetian bay. 


The moon rose in full splendor, 
And shed a silver light ; 

Each twinkling star’s reflection 
Danced on the waters bright. 


Before us, in the distance, 
Rose the storied marble walls 
Of the old sea-city mansions, 


Where the tinting moonlight falls. 


Blending evening’s shadows 
With its fairy rays, 

Lending soft enchantment 
To our listless gaze. 


Turret, tower and palace 
Seemed all floating on the wave, 
No sound to break the stillness 
But the breakers’ ceaseless rave. 


As we drifted, idly dreaming, 
Soft sleep upon us stole, 


While we heard the winds play ’round us, 


And the shore-waves gently roll. 


W.R. R. 
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We were wafted in our dream-thoughts 


Beyond the ocean’s tide ; 
About us were familiar scenes, 
Old comrades at our side, 


We were telling tales of wonder 
Of the lands beyond the sea— ; 
And still the dusky gondola 
Lay floating silently. 


Anon, in fancy’s roaming, 

We were breathing low and soft 
The story of affection,— 

The story told so oft. 


We stood beneath a casement, 
In the midnight calm and still, 

And the music of our serenade 
Seemed all the air to fill. 


Clearer, fOuder, nearer yet 

The sweet strains seemed to soar ; 
We knew we ne’er had listened 

To such melody before. 


Till a sudden burst of harmony 
Drove far away our sleep! 
And we saw beside us floating 
On the bosom of the deep, 


A fairy barge, which glittered 
With a hundred torches gay, 

And within a chorus singing 
Some old Italian lay. 


And we drifted on in silence 
Beneath its mystic spell, 

And still away in dreamland, 
Our spirits seemed to dwell. 


We watched the gay lights gleaming 
Till they faded from our view, 
The strains now faintly dying, 
Now swelling forth anew. 


And still in quiet moments, 
There comes with soft delight 

The dreamy recollection 

Of that music in the night. 
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CHARLES READE. 


[* spite of the large numbers who regularly read and 
enjoy his works, Charles Reade has, singularly, few 
admirers, like a recent writer in Harpers’, who are willing 
to express anything approaching an unqualified admiration 
of his genius. It is one of the most remarkable effects of 
his peculiar style, that it disinclines people to any ex- 
treme opinion whatever in regard to him. The pleasure 
which he gives the reader and the interested attention 
which he compels the reader to give him, will not hear of 
a condemnation; and yet he differs from most great nov- 
elists, notably his sole living rival, George Eliot, in that 
there is not patent on the surface of his books that quality 
which is indefinitely termed depth, to which the reader 
can point triumphantly as an excuse for liking him. Nor 
does a second and more careful perusal disclose the slight- 
est indication of mines of hidden jewels. One is in dan- 
ger of leaving him with the impression that he has 
nothing but a surface, and, rather to satisfy himself that 
the feeling is not unjust than for any real belief he has in 
his words, refers to him, indefinitely and somewhat hesi- 
tatingly, as superficial and unnatural. In short, he pleases 
people; they are aware of it, but cannot account for it; 
begin by distrusting their judgment, and end by hinted 
disparagement. Only the few whose sympathies are par- 
ticularly aroused by his “ reform’”’ novels, or whose tastes 
are entirely pleased by his peculiarities, are willing to 
confess an admiration which all, in some degree, must 
feel. 

The causes of this are by no means far to seek. Direct 
reasons for the charge of superficiality are the shortness 
of several of his best and most frequently quoted books, 
the fact that he seldom lets his most exalted character 
rise into the realms of heavy tragedy, and the comic, 
almost farcical, element which enter into his most sober 
scenes. He leaves to the theologian, the scientist, and 
the political economist, those discussions of man’s theo- 
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retical relations to God, the state and his fellow man, with 
which modern novelists so incline to load their pages; 
and restricts himself to his nature and his every day 
actions. All this, however, could easily be pardoned him. 
For it is the fashionable affectation in literary circles now- 
a-days to study character, and had he turned his attention 
to this, nothing could have pleased the public more. He 
would never have been charged with superficiality, if it 
could have dubbed him “natural.” But Charles Reade 
does not study character; he portrays it. Instead of 
devoting paragraphs and pages to inquiring why a per- 
sonage does this thing or that, he devotes lines to telling 
what he does, with, perhaps, a clause or two by way of 
comment. And here is the rock which divides the stream 
of his readers. Those who are satisfied with his portrayal 
of nature, follow him with their applause. Those, on 
the other hand, who would read in the shape of a novel 
a profound treatise upon mankind in the abstract, com- 
prising probably a majority of the cultivated classes, can, 
as I have said, but be ashamed of a liking which they 
cannot fully understand, and question its justice. He 
shuns all of the fashionable extremes, and the fashionable 
taste will not forgive him. He is neither a Wilkie Col- 
lins, a MacDonald, nor a George Eliot; therefore he is 
superficial and unnatural. He is more read, more liked, 
and less praised than any novelist to whose books no pos- 
itive objection can be urged. 

But Charles Reade is not superficial. The fact that 
so many of his works were written with a view to calling 
public attention to certain unrecognized public wrongs, 
proves nothing; but the fact that he has been so eminently 
successful in his every effort in this direction, proves a 
great deal. He is so far from superficial sometimes in his 
devotion to his expressed aim that he injures his story in 
the opinion of the general critic by his close attention to 
it. Who would not read his “ Never too late to mend” 
with more interest if half his description of prison life 
were left out? But the author wishes to hammer his 
ideas on the subject firmly into the public brain, even at 
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a considerable expense of interest. He gained his object ; 
but with it very little credit for “ depth,” for the means 
he used was not an elaborate system of theories connected 
slightly with one another by the thread of his story, but 
a series of clinching facts, each bearing his moral on its 
face, with just as little abstract argument as was possible. 
And in the same way and with the same result, he has 
treated all the social questions to which he has devoted 
himself. 

But it is on his more purposeless books (if I may use 
the term with any prospect of being understood) that the 
charge of shallowness is mainly based. As, however, it 
is always supported by references to his lack of nature, | 
will attend to this, and, for the present, let the other ques- 
tion go. NReade’s characters and novels have one quality 
incommon: we cannot find a single unnatural trait or 
incident in them, and yet the effect they have upon us is 
that of things decidedly unnatural. This impression, 
however, arises from our own lack of judgment and not 
from the author’s lack of art. It is due to the fact that 
he has carried farther than any of his rivals, or even his 
superiors, a process which is continually going on in fic- 
titious writing, and which I may call broadening of char- 
acter. Of course it is very seldom, and only with a dis- 
tinct purpose in view, that a novelist, in the present high 
state of the art of novel writing, embodies after the fash- 
ion of the old romancers, single passions in the shapes of 
his various characters, and restricts their actions to such 
as might be the result of these narrow natures. But I do 
not believe that they have gotten as far away from this 
extreme as they get credit for. In their fear of being 
accused of unnaturalness and inconsistency, they certainly 
do tend to confine the pale of action of their character 
within limits far narrower than nature ever sets. They 
forget that as nature leaves the formation of man’s char- 
acter almost wholly to his surroundings, it can never be- 
come so firmly fixed as to be incapable of being moved to 
some totally inconsistent action by the pressure of unex- 
pected circumstances. And we from reading them, and 
accepting their delineations of nature as nature itself, 
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come finally to forget it also. This fact, that inconsist- 
ency is not at all necessarily unnatural, but, to some 
extent, is an essential part of nature, Charles Reade seems 
to me to be the only novelist who has fully recognized. 
Others draw inconsistent characters, but usually by 
chance and against their will; he does it regularly and 
systematically. The result is that we, thinking accord- 
ing to the models of other authors, are too apt to judge 
his character unnatural because they are artistically in- 
congruous. By combining character formed in this way 
in the simplest possible plot, it is easy to see that the 
result may be decidedly different from what we, accus- 
tomed to see them act themselves out in exactly the same 
or at least in a very similar way, scene after scene, might 
expect. Thus the alleged unnaturalness of one of his 
works as a whole is the result of the same quality in his 
individual characters. We cannot find a flaw in a single 
incident, but our impression that there is inconsistency 
somewhere is scarcely weakened by our inability to dis- 
cover it. Nor is the impression a false one. Inconsist- 
ency there is, and our mistake consists in regarding it as 
unnatural. The perfect art of the novelist is displayed 
in the way he imitates nature, by introducing incongrui- 
ties and concealing their whereabouts. If then I am 
right in my opinion as to this matter, Charles Reade is 
the most artistic and natural of them all, and to charge 
him with superficiality would be absurd. 

A necessary result of the superior breadth he gives his 
characters is a loss of individuality. For it might be 
proven, algebraically, that with a certain number of ab- 
stract passions and qualities to use, the more an author 
bestows upon one recipient the less he will have for dis- 
tribution among others. Accordingly, as Dr. Reade is 
extremely generous to all with whom he has to deal, he 
is obliged to make them resemble one another, sometimes 
very closely. He, however, carries this farther than is 
necessary. At times we begin to think that most of his 
characters are wholly lacking in the quality of individ- 
uality, that, with due allowances for their difference of 
class and education, they would under the same circum- 
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stances do almost exactly the same thing. The incidents 
from which we draw this idea are usually the crises of his 
plots, or at least very important events inthem. And here 
I think, isa key to one of his unwritten theories: that 
with the same accessories of training and caste, men whose 
characters are at all alike will in similar crises of affairs 
be very apt to behave in the same way :—that it is in the 
common, every day matters of life, when no one great 
passion is aroused to make subservient to it all the rest of 
man’s nature, that character displays itself. This theory 
his critics do not take fairly into account in blaming him 
for disregard of individuality. Whether it is a true one, 
I do not intend to discuss. It certainly has arguments in 
its favor and not a few advocates to apply them, and 
deserves its share of attention in judging the works which 
it has so seriously affected. Looking at his characters as 
he wishes to have us, we will find them quite as individ- 
ual as nature warrants. 

I have referred to Charles Reade’s books as being of 
such a stamp that they do not admit of any positive 
objections being urged to them; I should have added the 
qualifying phrase—with justice. Upon two of them, “A 
Terrible Temptation” and “Griffith Gaunt,” there is 
based a charge of immorality—sometimes they go to the 
extreme of calling it obscenity—which people, from very 
disinclination to argue the matter, seldom or never 
oppose. I can but regret that, for the sake of his own 
reputation and that of his other works, Dr. Reade did not 
keep these books back from the public. But far more do 
I regret the state of public feeling which makes him suffer 
for his rashness. And this not because I altogether dis- 
like, in itself, the extreme delicacy which the reading 
community has put on, within the last few years, with 
regard to the matters to be treated of in novels, though it 
certainly is in a great degree a superficial affectation; but 
because it leads almost inevitably to a serious injustice. 
One cannot, in human nature, exclaim against “ A Terri- 
ble Temptation” as immoral, and see in “ Christie John- 
stone” the purity and nobility which certainly character- 
ize it. And this, I say, is unjust, that the odium arising 
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from two of his books, perhaps the poorest two in every 
respect, should attach itself in the least degree to any 
other production of his pen. 

But is it possible for one whose mind is not impure, 
to write an immoral work, and can such a person by any 
chance escape tainting with his impurity whatever he 
comes in contact with? Probably not. And this brings 
me to my point. “A Terrible Temptation” and “ Grif- 
fith Gaunt” are not rightly called immoral, simply 
because they contain immoral characters and their plots 
turn on impure incidents. It needs something more than 
this to justify us in applying the epithet. Have we nota 
Fielding, a Smollet, a Richardson, a Sterne, a Thackeray, 
a Dickens and a Hawthorne, some of whose finest charac- 
tersand most applauded plots are open to the same objec- 
tion? Need | go farther in defining the distinction? 
Who does not acknowledge that itis neither its character 
nor its plot, but almost entirely its spirit and influence, 
that makes a book immoral? And in its spirit and influ- 
ence even “Griffith Gaunt” is unexceptionable. I can- 
not blame any one for refusing to like it, or even to read it. 
I think that the greater part of it is deserving of severe 
condemnation, though not exactly on the grounds on 
which its condemnation is usually based. I only claim 
that it is unjust to cast opprobrium upon Charles Reade’s 
character as a novelist because he has written two books 
which many censure and all dislike. I might even find 
an argument for the inherent purity of his character, in 
the fact that he has notably failed whenever he has de- 
scended in the least from his usually high plane. But 
enough has been said and I forbear. It is upon the title 
page of “ Christie Johnstone,” “ Peg Woffington,” “ White 
Lies,” ‘“ The Cloister and the Hearth,” and “ Very Hard 
Cash,” that his name is to be handed down for the admi- 
ration of the novel-reading public of the 20th century. 
The charge of immorality will be as short lived as the 
nnfortunate works which gave rise to it. And when it is 
gone, when the mill-stone now tied fast around his neck 
is once cut loose, he will rise, by virtue of his real worth, 
to his just position. A. W. 
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THAT FRESHMAN. 


HE rain fell heavily: it was not a pleasant prospect 
for Wednesday afternoon, and the fourth floor of one 
of North’s entries was put to its wit’s ends to devise some 
amusement. Whist and pillow fights having become 
monotonous, the men were about to struggle through a 
quadrille with the aid of a cracked piano, when some one, 
who was playing the part of watchman, suddenly raised 
the cry of “ Faculty! The music ceased with a crash, 
the dancers hastily fled to the shelter of closet and bed- 
room, and the small boy, who toiled patiently up, after 
knocking vainly, poked a note under one of the doors and 
clattered down stairs. There was profound silence till 
the noise of his boots died away, and the first fellow to 
take courage and emerge from his hiding place came 
boldly into the hall and shouted, “ Oh, Harold Lansing !”’ 
A voice, evidently proceeding from under a bed, 
answered faintly, “ Hallo!” 

“Somebody has left a note for you, under my door.” 

The fugitives came forth at last, brushing the dust from 
their clothes, Harold with them, his head adorned with 
feathers and bits of straw. 

“It’s probably a bill,” he said, “though it’s rather early 
inthe term. No it isn’t either, by George! It’s a bid to 
a party at Mrs. Avery’s on Winthrop street.” “What 
luck!” cried one. ‘ You'll go, of course.” “ No, I think 
not; you know it isn’t the thing for Freshmen to go out 
here.” 

“ Well, what’s the odds as long as you know the family ?” 

“But I don’t; Mrs Avery and mother are old friends, 
and there is a letter of introduction lying in my trunk 
now; that’s how the matter stands.” 

“You're a fool if you don’t go,” another blurted out. 
“ That’s where the heiress is staying.” 

“Who is she, pray ?” 

“Why you’ve heard of her, everybody has; she was at 
the chapel last Sunday; comes from out West some 
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where, lots of stamps and the nicest girl that’s ever been 
here, they say ; don’t I wish I was in your shoes!” and 
the speaker gave an envious glance. Harold Lansing 
gave the subject more than a passing thought. So far as 
he knew, he was the first of his class to be invited out, 
and though he had seen more of society than most men 
on entering college, he hesitated to thrust himself where 
he feared he would not be entirely welcome. Ina Fresh- 
man’s eyes there is no sacrilege to be compared with that 
of violating a college custom, and when the eventful even- 
ing came, he set out reluctantly. 

“Tam very glad you have come,” said his cordial host- 
ess, “ but it is not a good opportunity to see our New 
Haven belles, so many have sent regrets; only look at 
the students here! every corner is full of them, and they, 
doubtless, wish they were at home. Let me see, the only 
young lady who hasn't a circle of men around her is Miss 
Baker ; you will find her very agreeable. Such a superior 
girl!” 

Miss Baker, a ponderous person in blue, received him 
with condescension, stared with some surprise at his soci- 
ety pin, and then kindly enquired how he liked college 
and if he had been hazed. He was not at all sorry when 
a small youth rushed up, and implored her to promenade, 
leaving him to amuse himself by watching the strange 
faces about him. 

His attention was soon attracted by an animated group, 
composed of a young girl and some half dozen men, who 
were gathered about her in admiring attitudes. She was 
telling a story, and a good one evidently, for her eyes 
twinkled merrily as she spoke and her auditors were con- 
vulsed with laughter. He saw also that she was doing 
all the talking, for the circle was the most uncongenial 
that could have been thrown together, comprising as it 
did a Law student, a Senior, a Junior, and two Sopho- 
mores, and the persistency with which they ignored each 
other proved to the most casual observer that each was 
trying to out-sit the rest. He was enjoying the scene 
immensely when Mrs. Avery’s anxious eye fell upon him, 
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and, in spite of his protestations that the young lady had 
her hands full, he was marched across the room to be 
introduced to “ Bessie Kendall, who is staying with us, 
you know.” 

Miss Kendall received him graciously into her little 
court with a hearty hand-grasp, that sent a barb of jeal- 
ousy through the hearts of the upper-class men. 

“| promised your sisters, Mr. Lansing,” she said, “that 
I would make your acquaintance, as soon as I reached 
New Haven.” “Indeed,” he exclaimed, “but are you 
sure that I am the right person, Miss Kendall? my sisters 
are both abroad.” She gave a bewitching little laugh. 
“Yes, and it was there that I met them, six weeks ago, in 
Geneva. Haven't you heard from them lately ?” 

“Not since they left Florence,” and with that name for 
a guide post, they were off for Rome. 


To the upper-class men the situation became hopeless ; 
their fascinations were lost on Miss Kendall, and they 


were actually cut out by an interloping Freshman! The 
Law student seized a photograph album and became 
absorbed in its contents; the Junior and the Sophomores 
slid away to dance, their knowledge of the Appian Way 
and the Arch of Titus being too superficial to allow them 
to enjoy the conversation. The Senior alone remained. 
“TI did not mean to be rude,” said Miss Kendall, looking 
up with a sigh; see, I have driven them all away but you, 
Mr. West. Shall I introduce you to Mr. Lansing, or are 
you already acquainted ? 

‘““We have never met before, but my room is directly 
under his, and I am glad of the chance to tell Mr. Lansing 
how much I enjoy his playing; he is by all odds the 
finest pianist in college.” “I am sure,” cried Harold 
laughing, “that I have extracted anything but music from 
that old piano. I shall have a new one soon, and then if 
you are willing to come up sometime, | will give you 
something better worth hearing.” 

“How nice!” exclaimed Miss Kendall, “ Why haven't 
you made each other’s acquaintance before ?”’ 
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“Heaven forbid!” cried West; “college custom does 
not allow it.” 

“ Really! how very absurd!” 

“Class feeling runs very high at Yale, you know.” 

‘No, I didn’t know it; do tell me all about it.” 

“ A man owes his allegiance to his class; he is bound 
to work and fight for it on all occasions. Hostility and 
contempt for the other classes is the rule.” 

“And that is why you have these dreadful rushes and 
get your heads broken and your clothes torn?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ But that is not the way gentlemen treat each other in 
the world outside. I’m sure I| think you students are a 
set of barbarians!” 

“Don’t you think,” asked Harold, “that this class feel- 
ing is desirable to a certain extent ?” 

“ Certainly, one can’t help feeling a pride for his class, 
which he can’t have for the college at large, and I’m not 
down on rushing or any fair and open warfare. But | 
shall never believe that class feeling gives me the right to 
treat an under-class man brutally or lay aside politeness 
when I meet him in society.” 

“If you dare, then, to fly in the face of tradition,” said 
Harold, laughing, “Come and see me often. Do you 
sing ?”” 

“ Not a note; the oar and ball club are my only instru- 
ments, but I am passionately fond of music and I thank 
you very much for the invitation. Now I must be ex- 
cused; they are beginning a waltz and my partner is 
waiting.” 

“Are you engaged for this, Miss Kendall?” asked 
Harold. 

She handed him her card. “I saved this dance fora 
friend who was coming late, but as he hasn’t appeared, 
you may have it, if you like.” 

Was it the enchantment of that weird, bewitching 
Strauss waltz or his partner’s light step? He could not 
tell, but, as they floated down the room, he felt that he 
had never danced before. Long rows of lonely men stared 
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enviously as they went by, and many a young lady checked 
her prancing partner to ask Harold’s name, receiving for 
answer, “ Only a Freshman.” Black, of the Senior class, 
whispered to White that that sort of thing wouldn’t go 
down with their fellows, and a knot of Sophomores col- 
lected in the hall to pass the following verdicts: 

First—‘‘ That Lansing is an impudent, conceited fool, 
and shall never see the inside of Delta Theta Hall if we 
can help it.” 

Second-—“ Miss Kendall is not beautiful, after all. Her 
nose is bad and her mouth too big, and she has the bad 
taste to associate with Freshmen; therefore, we don’t 
want to know her, if that’s her style.” 

The partnerless students were still swarming like fam- 
ished wolves about the supper table when West encoun- 
tered Lansing in the dressing-room and asked if he would 
not like to ride up. “lam not one who gets acquainted 
easily,” he said, as they entered the carriage, “but it 
seems as if | had always known you.” 


“And it seems very strange to me to be talking with 
you,” Harold answered. ‘“ Why, I’ve always looked upon 
you as one of the college deities, unapproachable, almost, 
by ordinary men. To have a photograph of the great 
University boating-man in my room was all the acquain- 
tance I expected ever to have.” 


’ 


“How ridiculous!” shouted West, throwing himself 
back with a jolly laugh. ‘“ Well, you find that it is possi- 
ble for an ordinary mortal to converse with me freely ?” 

“T am greatly indebted to Miss Kendall for that privi- 
lege.” 

“ Nice girl, isn’t she?” 

“ Indeed she is, and her chief charm is her simplicity.” 

“| see that we shall have a new bond of friendship, but 
here we are at North. You will come down soon and see 
me, will you not?” he said, as they climbed the stairs, and 
Harold gave the promise gladly as with a hearty “ good 
night” they separated. 

The lights on Winthrop street were still burning, for 
the young ladies, as is the won't of young ladies on such 
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occasions, were “talking over” the party. Miss Avery 
stood at her toilet-table brushing the powder from her 
hair, and, ensconced in a capacious arm chair, Miss Ken- 
dall watched. her with half-shut eyes and an occasional 
yawn that gave spice to the conversation. 

‘“|’ve had ever so jolly a time, Madge!” 

“I’m so glad! I couldn’t pay much attention to you; | 
had so many men to amuse.” 

“Most of your friends are very agreeable, and oh, do 
you know, one of them is coming to-morrow to take me 
to ride.” 

“How lovely! who is the dear creature, Mr. Archer ?” 

“No, guess again.” 

“That stupid Mr. Vanness, perhaps. He was quite 
devoted to you.” 

“No, its Mr. Lansing.” 

“That Freshman!” gasped Miss Avery, wheeling about, 
with uplifted brush. 

“Ves, why not?” 

“What do you suppose my student friends will say, if 
you go galivanting about with little boys?” 

“He isn’t a little boy,” pouted Miss Kendall. “He's 
very nice, and I don’t care what people say, and I’m going 
to ride in spite of the laws of the Medes and Persians!” 


I will not weary you with a detailed account of the 
manner in which the friendship between Ned West and 
Harold Lansing strengthened and progressed, but will 
hurry on to say that at the close of the summer term they 
planned a camping-out trip to the Adirondacks. To Ned 
had come, as he believed, the greatest trial of his life,— 
the breaking up of four years happy associations. Amid 
the bustle and excitement of Commencement week, he 
had not had time to realize the change, but now it came 
over him with a rush, and this summer, the final link in 
the golden chain, was his last vacation before plunging 
into business. To Harold, emerged from the chrysalis 
state, the three remaining years lengthened out indefi- 
nitely, a bright, unshadowed course. Have you ever seen 
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Racket River, that loveliest of streams? If not, no words 
of mine can picture the wild beauty of its scenery. 
Breezy maples fringe its banks out of whose shadows 
quick-eared fawns steal down to drink; in its sunny shal- 
lows the wild duck plumes her painted wings; now it 
spreads out in black pools, starred with white lilies, now 
plunges headlong in boisterous cataracts, while here and 
there, as you float down its winding current, you catch 
glimpses of dim, blue mountains that lift rounded should- 
ers out of the sea of forests. 

It was on a tributary lake that Ned and Harold built 
their rude shanty, and one August night found them 
stretched upon their bed of hemlock boughs with their 
feet to the crackling fire. Tired out after a successful 
day’s fishing, they were awaiting the return of their guide, 
who was setting traps at a distance, and whose return 
would be the welcome signal for supper. He came at 
length, bearing an armful of logs and holding something 
tightly shut in his huge hand; and, having poked up the 
blazing logs, he relieved their curiosity. 

“There’s another party down at t’other end, women 
folks along too—I found this ’ere comin’ through the 
cranberry swamp,” and he held up a dainty little hand- 
kerchief. ‘“ You’d better go down to-morrer and git the 
reward.” 

Ned took the treasure and examined it closely. “Now 
isn’t this romantic, Harold? I hope our lady of the lake 
has written her autograph on it. Here’s a monogram, 
anyway, but there’s so much confounded embroidery 
about it, that I can’t make it out.” 

Harold playfully snatched it. “Give it to me. I don’t 
see anything difficult in it. There are only two letters, 
an Eandan L. No! it’s a K,—why, those are Miss Ken- 
dall’s initials. I wonder if she is here?” 

“No! ofcourse not,” Ned grunted. ‘“ She’s at Newport.” 

“Or Rye Beach, she thought some of going there.” 

Ned raised himself on his elbows. ‘ You don’t corres- 
pond with her, do you?” he asked sharply. 
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“No, I regret to say, but | heard her tell some one Pre- 
sentation Day, that she was undecided where to spend 
the summer.” 

Ned still confidently asserted that she could not possi- 
bly be up in this part of the country, and then they 
were both silent for a time, and, as they watched the 
sparks fly up and die in the dark branches of the ancient 
pines, their thoughts went back to New Haven and past 
festivities whose central figure bore an unmistakable 
resemblance to Bessie. 

The grating of a boat on the shore and the rattle of oars 
soon disturbed their reverie. 

‘* You'd better be spry and eat your pancakes,” called 
the guide ; “they're gittin’ cold and it’s time to be off, if 
you’re goin’ floatin’ for deer, ’tis a good night, unless them 
other cussed men scares ‘em.” 

They pushed out, Ned crouching at the bow, under the 
birch-bark “ Jack,” while with swift, light strokes the 
guide propelled the boat. A moonless sky, thickly 
studded with throbbing stars, arched above them, and the 
black unrippled lake below flashed back their myriad re- 
flections. The unbroken forest hemmed them in with its 
dark wall, deep, impassive silence over all, save when 
some distant loon uttered his maniac call, or an owl hooted 
with muffled note. Ned, prosaic fellow, kept his thoughts 
on the unsuspecting deer who were waiting somewhere 
for his rifle shot. Harold revelled in the novel and mys- 
terious fancies which the hour suggested. Ghostly mists 
crept along the shores as they floated on. <A meteor 
blazed forth from space, slid down the heaven with glit- 
tering trail and vanished ; they seemed voyaging on the 
gloomy tides of some infernal world. Soon they glided 
through rustling grass; they were nearing the shore; the 
oars were drawn in and the guide’s paddie took their 
place, as they turned into a narrow stream which emptied 
into the lake. Grasping their rifles, they leaned forward 
with fast beating hearts, expecting each moment to hear 
crackling of twigs or the splash of some wading deer, nor 
had they long to wait, fora mysterious noise somewhere 
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ahead so excited Harold that he broke silence suddenly : 
“Light up, Ned! there’s a deer.” 

“That ain’t no deer, neither,” whispered the guide. 
“Tt’s a man, durn his eyes. He’s spiled our luck in this 
community and we'd better be gittin’ out.” 

“Stop a moment,” interrupted Ned. “I think some- 
body is in trouble ;”” and, paddling nearer, they listened 
with hushed breath. 

“It is all your fault,” muttered asurly bass voice; “ you 
would come in this clumsy old scow.” 

There was a feminine laugh and the answer: “ Well, 
you needn’t get angry, Charley. If you had kept cool 
you wouldn’t have dropped the matches and left us in 
the dark.” 

“That’s surely Miss Kendall’s voice!” cried Ned, and 
Harold, snatching up the oars, with a few vigorous strokes 
brought the boat around a wooded prominence, where 
the lantern light revealed a boat tightly wedged between 
some rocks, a young man in a muddy velveteen hunting- 
suit and a lady wrapped in heavy shawls. 

“How d’ye do, Miss Kendall ?”” shouted Ned, tumbling 
out, with Harold at his heels. 

“Why, Mr. West!” she exclaimed, “where on earth 
did you drop from, the moon? I’m right glad to see you, 
Mr. Lansing. My cousin, Mr. Standish, gentlemen. I 
don’t know what we should have done without you, but 
what a strange place to meet one’s friends! Now, Charley, 
show your manners and tell how we came to get stranded.” 

“We are camping out near here,” that individual an- 
swered, “and Bessie was possessed of the romantic desire 
to take a row to-night. She would explore this disgusting 
brook, she would row too near the shore, and this is the 
result.” 


’ 


“Our guide seems to have extricated your boat,” said 
Ned, “and now we must beg the honor of escorting you 
home.” And back they journeyed with many a jest and 
witful repartee over the strange chances that had brought 
them together. The moon was rising as they entered the 
lake and her tender light, as she slowly climbed the cloud- 
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less sky, fell like a path of molten gold across the water, 
Into its wondrous glory they floated, hushed and thought- 
ful, as if under the spell of some enchantment, till Harold's 
whisper broke the charm: “ You sing, don’t you, Miss 
Kendall? We need some music to make the hour perfect.” 

She answered softly, “Yes, what shall we have, some- 
thing in memory of Yale?” and, choosing “ Stars of the 
Summer Night,” she began it in a rich, full alto, Harold 
and Mr. Standish joining in, leaving poor Ned to play the 
role of audience. He wondered, as he listened, if his sum- 
mer would end as happily as it had begun; if the words, 
which he felt must soon be spoken by the only woman he 
had ever loved, would bring him gladness or despair; 
and, as he mused, a night-hawk swooped low above his 
head, with a harsh, uncanny cry that seemed to him 
almost an omen of ill. 

The song was done—reveries and sentiments were at an 
end, and the practical confronted them in the shape of 
anxious aunts and mothers who came hurrying down to 
the shore to welcome and embrace. 


The happy August days were growing to a close, and 
here and there along the hillsides the maples and sumachs 
brandished red banners that warned of approaching Fall. 
Our heroes had much to boast of in the way of success in 
hunting and fishing, and their intercourse with their new 
friends had been very delightful, especially so as it had 
brought them in daily contact with Miss Kendall. They 
had had ample occasion to study her character, put to 
severe tests by mishaps and adventures, but plucky and 
cheerful in all weathers, she had been the life of her party, 
and Ned had come to the conclusion that if he could bag 
this piece of game, his summer’s triumphs would be com- 
plete. He did not confide in Harold for the excellent 
reason that Harold himself had been acting strangely of 
late—sitting around with a pensive air; fishing content- 
edly with unbaited hooks and exhibiting other alarming 
symptoms of confirmed heart disease. 
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Returning one afternoon from hunting they sat down 
to rest ona hill-top, the spur of a vast mountain chain, 
whose bare peaks touched the clouds. Behind them lay 
a deep and gloomy ravine, on the other stretched the glit- 
tering lake; but they paid little heed to the scenery ; 
their eyes were fastened on a tiny column of smoke which, 
rising in the distance, marked the spot where their 
thoughts had been all day. Ned took out a field glass 
and was staring fixedly through it, when a sudden excla- 
mation from Harold startled him. 

“What is the matter,” he said, in an annoyed tone. 
Harold pointed down the ravine. ‘“ No, you're not look- 
ing in the right direction, Ned; there, now it’s coming 
into range; something white, like a woman's dress, but it 
can’t be that anyone has wandered up here from the camp. 
It’s a mile away at least.” 

“Tt is a woman,” cried Ned, “but I can’t see her face. 
It must be one of the younger girls. No, it’s Miss Ken- 
dall. She'll certainly get lost if she goes any further. 
Let’s call to her to wait,” and with hands to mouth they 
shouted lustily, while with waving handkerchief she 
gladly made reply. 

It was impossible to cross the ravine; they must go 
around it, and slow progress it was, through woods tan- 
gled as only Adirondack woods can be. Huge trees, 
slippery with moss, lay in their path; mountain torrents 
rushed by, which they must wade; but they struggled on, 
panting and footsore, till they came again in sight of the 
spot where she had stood, but Miss Kendall was not there. 
Again they called, and the answer came faintly back— 

“Hurry !” 

“Good heavens!” cried Ned, ‘she has fallen over the 
rocks. Quick, Harold! Take my gun,” and plunging 
through the underbrush, he was gone. 

He would be first to aid her. His would be the grate- 
ful smile, the slowly-uttered thanks. The expression of 
poor Harold’s face was not pleasant as he clambered down 
the side of the ravine, staggering under his heavy load ; 
nor were his feelings less jealous when he found Miss 
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Kendall leaning against a fallen tree, with her head pil- 
lowed on Ned’s coat. 

“Don’t be frightened,” she said wearily, “I have only 
sprained my ancle. My foot slipped as I was reaching 
after some flowers. How fortunate that we happened to 
meet! I might have lain here all night in this lonely 
place.” 

“The next thing is,” broke in Ned abruptly, “to get 
you home. Can you possibly walk with our aid?” 

“Let me try,” and they lifted her to her feet, but she 
gave a sharp cry of pain and sank back. 

“It’s no use,” Ned said despairingly. “ You're lighter 
than I, Harold, get down to the camp as quickly as you 
can, and tell them to make her a litter.” 

The unselfish fellow obeyed, for her sake, who was 
dearer to him than life itself: for Ned’s sake, though, that 
day might end their friendship. He turned but once to 
look back and saw that in spite of the pain and weakness, 
she was nerving herself to talk, and Ned as he sat there, 
watching every movement of her lips, could have wished 
that hour an eternity. Suddenly he leaned forward and 
interrupted her. 

“]T must say it,” he said, hurriedly. ‘Don’t tell me 
that its of no consequence to you! Bessie Kendall, I love 
you with all my heart! I thought when I heard you call 
for help, that you were dying, and 1 would have given 
my life to save you. What more can | say to prove that 
love ?” 

Her pale face flushed and she looked at him in astonish- 
ment. “Oh, Mr. West, don’t say that.” 

“Is that your only answer? Ever since that evening 
last winter when I saw you for the first time, you have 
been the most precious thing on earth to me. See here!” 
and he drew from his letter case a shrivelled rosebud. 
“Do you think I would have kept it all this while if | 
didn’t love you sincerely ?” 

She hid her face in her hands. Should she ever dare to 
look him in the face again? 
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“Why don’t you speak? You must! You must tell 
me something !” 

She did not raise her head. ‘ What can I answer? It 
is cruelin youto say this. I have enough to bear already.” 

“Cruel! And haven’t I been in torture for weeks? 
With you day after day and yet unable to know whether 
you cared forme or not. You love me, Bessie, you know 
you do!” 

“No,” she said sadly. ‘No, I do not.” 

He sprang to his feet,—‘* Curse Harold Lansing! What 
has he been saying to you ?” 

“ Nothing,” she answered decidedly. ‘“ You are forget- 
ting yourself, Mr. West.” 

“You don’t know what you are doing!” he went on 
angrily. ‘You have been used to luxury; you have 
never lifted a finger to help yourself and now you are 
scorning a position that you might keep, and throwing 
yourself away !” 

She looked at him then, full in the face, her great eyes 
ablaze with indignation— 

“Is that your estimate of woman? It is false! You 
know it is!’ I thought you were all that is noble and 
manly, and now you insult me and degrade yourself! If 
Harold Lansing came to-day and asked me to marry him, 
and I loved him as much as | esteem and admire him, do 
you suppose I would tell him ‘no’ because he was poor? 
Never! 1am fond of wealth; I like the luxuries it brings, 
but I should think it a trifling thing compared with the 
love of a man like him,” and the hot tears sprang to her 
eyes as she spoke. 

“Here we are!”’ called Harold’s voice, in the distance. 
“Cheer up!” and armed with bottles and bandages ap- 
peared the entire Standish family, whose gentle ministra- 
tions soon relieved the sufferer and brought her safely 
down. Ned helped carry the litter, but he did not speak 
till the camp was reached, and then it was noticed that he 
whispered in Miss Kendall’s ear, that she shook his hand 
warmly and answered something which none but they 
could understand or even know. 
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The camp-fire smouldered and went out the next day, 
for Harold was to join the party at the other end of the 
lake, and Ned was to bid good-bye to the wilderness. 
They had said little on the previous night; there was no 
need ; each had read the other’s thoughts with sorrow or 
compassion. But when the time came to start, and the 
boat lay rocking on the lake, Ned threw his arms around 
Harold’s neck. 

“T can’t wish you joy with all my heart, old fellow! 
Don’t ask me to! It’s like tearing soul from body to lose 
her. \'ve had hard feelings toward you lately, Harold, 
but I love you in spite of all. Good-bye!” and turning 
away, the sturdy broad-backed fellow sobbed like a child. 

That same week the following laconic note, addressed 
to Miss Avery, made its way out of the woods: 


DEAREST MADGE—You look like a fright in pink, so 
don’t wear it at my wedding. As soon as he gets out of 
college | am going to marry “that Freshman.” BEss. 


A FEW THOUGHTS ON KEATS. 


HOSE poets only who have proved their right and 

title to be called great, are found to bear out in their 
lives the calling they profess. Upon them the divine 
afflatus rests with a broader mantle and covers the 
minutest details, the commonest trifles of their lives, with 
beauty. <A sofa is the theme of one of the most charming 
poems in the English language, and a simple daisy turned 
up by the plow is sufficient to inspire the poet with bril- 
liant fancies. It is this ever present muse, this sponta- 
neous overflow, which marks the true poet and distin- 


poetry a means and not anend. The true test, therefore, 
of poetic genius is not always to be found in the gilded 


volumes and the tinted pages of the poet’s works. If we 
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may be allowed the privilege of a close inspection of his 
heart, if we may live in intimate communion with him for 
atime, we shall gaina truer appreciation and a juster 
estimation of his genius. 

An opportunity like this is granted us in the volume of 
letters of the poet Keats. We are told his feelings—his 
passions face to face. His fanciful imagination, his evi- 
dent genius, is not left tothe cold dissection of biography ; 
it appears and startles us by its own magnificence. The 
“holy madness ’”’ breathes through and through his mind. 
It is with difficulty that he restrains himself from opening 
his lips and allowing streams of poetry to gush forth. 
Fancy and her train do not wait to be summoned; they 
are ever present and importuning him. “Shorter poems,” 
says Milnes, “‘ were scrawled as they happened to suggest 
themselves, on the first scrap of paper at hand, which was 
used as a mark for a book or thrown any where aside. 
* * To preserve these effusions a friend was necessary 
to prevent them from being utterly lost.” While writing 
a letter to his friend Reynolds with the evident purpose 
of finishing it in prose, before a dozen lines are written 
his poetie wings take flight and he bursts into song begin- 
ning— 


““God of the meridian, 

And of the East and West, 

To thee my soul is flown 

And my body is earthward pressed,” &c. 


And then apologizes by saying, “ My dear Reynolds, you 
must forgive me for all this ranting, but the fact is I can- 
not write sense this morning.” Again, when feeling unwell 
he ascribes his ill health to the fact that his “ wonted son- 
net” had not been written the night before. 

Poetry with Keats was not an idle pastime to be taken 
up or laid aside at will, it was a part of his actual life. 
He breathed an atmosphere far above that of mortals. 
“TL live,” writes he, “ under an everlasting restraint, never 
relieved except when lam composing. So 1 will write 
away.” He is afraid to speak his own thoughts at tea- 
companies, he is obliged to “smother his impulses, be- 
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cause if given way to they would too much amaze them.” 
Fancy held complete control and led him whither she 
would at all times and seasons. His life was a poem, not 
of striking details or of startling contrasts, but one of 
divine purport and terminating most pathetically. In 
which a noble soul, feeling and knowing its own genius, 
overcomes all the obstacles spite and ridicule place in its 
way, and finally triumphs. But the triumph comes too 
late; the delicate flower droops and withers before the 
showers of fame can raise it, and the hero fades away, 
stricken with poverty, on the bosom of a faithful friend 
at Rome, where on his tomb was written—how poetical 
an end to the sad poem,— 


“Here lies one whose name was writ in water.” 


The chief feature of Keats’ poetry is the remarkable 
number of beautiful and striking images introduced. 
This is the result of his wonderful imagination. <A fancy 
that “to its utmost blisses spreads,” that cries— 


“ Spirit I look 
All passion struck, 
Into thy pale dominions,” 


cannot tread the ground, but elated and free soars far 
above, oblivious alike to the rules and reason of poetry. 
In Eudymion this becomes almost a fault, and is the occa- 
sion of the harsh criticism in the Lozdon Quarterly. 
Images are linked together without solid connection. 
Beautiful thoughts, Sifford tries to show, arise even from 
a desire torhyme. But this blemish is easily attributable 
to his youth. Had he lived, it is highly probable that it 
would have been entirely corrected, as even his later 
poems, Zhe Eve of St. Agnes and Hyperion, are much more 
subdued. The images of themselves, however, are ex- 
tremely beautiful. Of himself he could have written as 
of Hunt— 


“In Spenser’s halls, he strayed, and bowers fair, 
Culling enchanted flowers ; and he flew 
With darling Milton through the fields of air.” 
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Shakespeare, however, was his favorite poet. “ Per- 
haps no one,” says a reviewer, “ since the time of Shakes- 
peare, has possessed the gift of pure fancy in a higher 
degree than Keats.” No wonder that the “ bard of Avon,” 
so closely connected in this characteristic, should exert so 
strong an influence over the poet’s mind. Ina letter to 
Haydon, he says, “Indeed, I shall, I think, never read 
any other book much.” 

It was Keats’ great maxim that poetry should not be 
studied. He alleges as a reason for his unfinished Hyfer- 
ion, “there were too many Miltonic inversions in it. 
Miltonic verse cannot be written but in an art/u/ or rather 
artist's humor.”* This seemsa curious conceit to take of 
the only poem which perhaps has given him lasting fame. 
But it is entirely in accordance with his ideas of poetry. 
He threw off a poem and cared not what became of it. 
He would not, like Virgil, “lick his verses into shape,” 
he believed, and sublimely trusted his genius. He pos- 
sessed none of that self-consciousness which Gilfillan 


declares the characteristic of second-rate poets. His soul 
was free and unburdened— 


“ O sweet Fancy! let her loose ; 
Everything is spoiled by use. 
Where’s the cheek that doth not fade 
Too much gazed at?” * * 


Keats reminds us of one of those irresponsible heroes 
of Homer, who are driven on by fate in their actions; who 
are surrounded by divine agencies and who of themselves 
are permitted todo nothing. His present muse seems to 
have worked through him. He wrote not of his own 
accord but at the instigation of a higher power. He was 
but the vessel containing the poetic fire. ‘I feel assured,” 
writes he, “I should write from the mere yearning and 
fondness | have for the beautiful, even if my night’s 
labors should be burnt every morning and no eye ever 
shine upon them. But now I am perhaps not speaking 
Strom myself, but from some character in whose soul | now 
live.” 

* Letter to Reynolds. 


40 
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It has always been believed that Keats’ death was 
caused by the criticism in the Quarterly. This is evi- 
dently a mistake. Keats was not greatly affected by the 
article. ‘Sifford’s attack upon me has done me service,” 
he writes, “it has got my book among several sets." He 
was not dependent upon public applause. “1 never wrote 
one single line of poetry with the least shadow of public 
thought,” he says ina letter to Reynolds. He died of a 
very common disease—consumption, not long after the 
criticism was written, and his death, as in Byron’s verse, 
has wrongly been ascribed to its effect. J. S. W. 


NOTABILIA. 


That there are many advantages arising from the large 
amount of journalism we have at Yale cannot be doubted. 
Tastes and capacities are developed whose influence must 
be felt some day. Seed is sown which will surely spring 
up into a rich harvest of Yale journalists. Journalism, 
which is fast becoming a profession, will draw not a few 
of its devotees from those who first became initiated into 
its mysteries in the humbler sphere of college editing. 
On the other hand, there are some evil results of this 
indiscriminate journalism which deserve attention. 

The first of these is a tendency to grumbling and fault- 
finding. There is a natural vein of this in almost every 
man, and on occasion it is easily worked. Many are, 
never so supremely happy as when they are criticising 
something, and suggesting plans of reform and improve- 
ment. The college papers afford a welcome field for such 
to exercise their propensities. Where there are two 
weeklies in the field as here, and each demands no small 
amount of editorial matter, the editor’s brains are racked 
to the utmost. Something must be written to fill up the 
space. The editor casts about him. The first thing that 
strikes him is to make a tirade upon some real or imagined 
evil. Nothing is perfect, wonderful to say, and it is easy 
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by a little stretch of the imagination to find a subject for 
a phillipic in almost anything about college. The editor 
is not whoily to blame. He has a certain amount of task- 
work to do and tries to do it as easily as possible. A 
little practice develops a wonderful facility, and grum- 
bling becomes a staple recourse of the editor. That it is 
neither profitable to write or read, nor just to the institu- 
tion, isapparent. It is developing a dangerous power in the 
writer and creating an unwarranted dissatisfaction among 
his readers. Grumbling is a disagreeable habit even in 
conversation. It is much more so in print. It is fast 
becoming the bane of our current journals. The ten- 
dency of all literary task-work is in this direction. If 
the college press adds its formative influence to the same 
end, what of candor, uprightness and dignity are we to 
expect from the journals of the future. 

Another evil tendency is one to idle gossip. This habit 
is despicable enough wherever we see it, whether it be 
when ladies of doubtful ages sit down to discuss the busi- 
ness of their neighbors and the doings of the town, or 
when papers are established in our metropolis to dispense 
to ladies and gentlemen of fashion in their drawing rooms, 
all the movements of society and the private relations of 
individuals. But what shall be said when college stu- 
dents set up to retail, for two dollars or so a year, all the 
foibles of their fellows. It may be gratifying to the curi- 
osity to know everything that everybody does and says; 
but it is neither a very instructive nor profitable propen- 
sity to indulge. Nor is it very pleasant to the person con- 
cerned to have every thoughtless word or deed paraded 
before the college, appended to the initials of his name. 
Such journalism is not of a high order. Men seldom find 
too hard a name to apply to a mere gossip, but gossipy 
periodicals are pandering to that taste in us and making 
just that out of us. Idle personalities, at least, should be 
tabooed by respectable journals. 

This gossiping has lately been extended even into soci- 
ety matters. The iron doors of secrecy have not been 
proof against it. For instance, the names of the Fresh- 
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man society presidents have been regularly published. 
We do not know how Freshmen regard these things now, 
but in our year such open divulgence would have been 
regarded the utmost breach of confidence and gentlemanly 
respect. It was our pride that other societies could not 
find out our officers. We felt, to be sure, that upper- 
class men did not scruple to tell their friends, but they 
were never published to the whole college world, and 
very rarely did they make their way to the Freshmanic 
ears of the uninitiated. It has fared still worse with the 
upper-class societies. Every time an R. L. has learned of 
anything unusual in connection with them it has gone into 
his paper; not in its truth either, but in a way to givea 
very unjust idea of the facts. ‘ Two kinds of cream bum” 
may be a taking phrase with an R. L., but, aside from the 
fact that the doings of the societies are secrets strictly 
guarded by its members, it conveys a very unjust impres- 
sion to one who has not had experience by which to judge 
it. And ali this it must be remembered goes directly to 
the eyes of under-class men, who know scarcely anything 
about the societies and to whom, above all others, their 
doings should not be divulged. This is the most objec- 
tionable kind of gossip. If the societies wish to publish 
their doings, they will probably make provision for it. 
Until then let the papers respect their wishes and their 
feelings, and let the R. L. regard whatever the accidents 
of his position or confidence may have brought to his 
knowledge. 

These are not necessary features of college journalism, 
nor of a semi-weekly press. They are simply propen- 
sities which may be guarded against and avoided. They 
are not needed to make up an attractive and readable 
paper. Just now, when our periodicals are about to pass 
into new hands, is a favorable opportunity to consider this 
matter, and it is to be hoped that the incoming editors 
will guard against these unfortunate tendencies of their 
position. 
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Apropos of this, *‘ ye notabilist ” wishes to add a word 
in relation to Freshman societies. Nota few of the mem- 
bers of the class of ’73 have noticed with regret that a 
change has come over these societies in one respect since 
it was their pleasure to belong to them. Formerly the 
greatest care was taken to guard the secrecy of the 
societies. No man who was not a member was allowed 
to enter within their doors. This secrecy was respected 
by the great body of upper-class men. If one perchance 
so forgot himself as to sneak in, he was kindly invited by 
force of muscle and shoe leather to retire. But now upper- 
class men enter at their pleasure and no distinctions are 
made. There is no objection that we know of to open 
societies. But we do believe in societies living up to 
their pretensions, in part at least. If they pretend to be 
secret, let them be so and have something to distinguish 
them from those which make no such pretensions. If 
they are to be open in reality let them abolish their con- 
stitutions and boldly hoist the banner “ 47A@s,” &c. A 
society cannot thus play a double roll and inspire the 
respect and interest of its members. This laxity is the 
result or will surely prove the cause of a more wide 
spread and fatal negligence. There may be a hesitancy 
on the part of Freshmen to treating upper-class men so 
rudely. If so, it is an unnecessary feeling. Freshmen, 
if you assert your principles and live by them, no one will 
infringe upon them without expecting the punishment and 
no one will blame you for inflicting it, if you treat all alike. 
Itis only a sickly sentiment that can restrain you from 
asserting your rights. We ask ’76 to think upon this and 
to take the appropriate steps. 


The College Chapel has always been a subject of griev- 
ance to the undergraduates. When the barn in which we 
now worship was first built, there was an aisle running 
along the front of the galleries, the object of which was 
to seclude the feminine occupants of those aerial regions 
from the gaze of the students below. With the progress 
of liberal ideas came the extension forward of the gallery 
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pews, so that the refining influences of beauty are now 
joined to the persuasiveness of preaching. But even such 
an improvement could not make the Chapel tolerable, 
and for years the subject of a new building has been agi- 
tated and the student mind has been spasmodically elated 
by the prospect of soon attending religious services in 
more luxurious quarters. At the close of the war an 
enthusiastic alumni meeting was held, in which it was 
voted to erect a Memorial Chapel in honor of the fallen 
alumni and undergraduates of the college. A fatal mis- 
take, however, was made. Instead of subscribing at once, 
when the excitement was on, a committee was appointed 
to raise funds. The committee appointed a gentleman to 
do the work of securing subscriptions, and the result was 
pitiful. Prof. Thacher’s raid upon Wall street a year ago 
was more successful. The donations obtained by him, 
together with what was already on hand, made _ the 
respectable sum of $81,000. At the meeting of the cor- 
poration last summer the old building committee was 
reappointed, and this committee has secured satisfactory 
plans. It turns one’s head to think of them. A cruci- 
form church, one hundred feet long, built of fine stone, 
and seating eleven hundred; two entrances from Elm st., 
one from College st., and two from the campus; an apse; 
galleries in the transepts and across the end of the nave; 
choir and organ behind the pulpit ; upholstery of Oriental 
luxuriance ; the whole to cost $130,000! And this para- 
disiacal picture is to be realized at once. Mr. Herrick’s 
oak tree has been removed and we daily await the break- 
ing of the ground. But we are too sanguine. On the 
25th of March the corporation holds a meeting. The 
projects of the building committee are submitted. And 
the reverend authorities say to the committee, “ We can- 
not begin to build on such a scale with $81,000. The esti- 
mates must be cut down or we must wait.” So we are 
doomed again to disappointment. The new chapel 
recedes into the remoter future. Our faith is gone. We 
shall never believe-again in the new chapel till on some 
visit to New Haven we find it a visible reality. 
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The heart of the festive theologue is again made glad. 
Prof. Bacon announced the other day that a Mr. Some- 
body from somewhere had just promised to give $10,000 
to the seminary, and all the Professors fell upon his bosom 
and wept for joy. This is to go toward the erection of a 
new building similar to the present dormitory aud extend- 
ing back from the site of the late Prof. Hadley’s house. 
Measures were taken at the last Commencement for the 
erection of this building, and this is one of the responses. 
We extend our most hearty congratulations to our breth- 
ren across the way, and doubt not that it will be money 
well expended. But it occurs to us that we rarely hear 
of any such beneficence toward the academical depart- 
ment. Semi-occasionally our ears are startled with the 
report of a gift to other departments, but seldom are we 
called upon to go into ecstacies over a munificent present 
nearer home. Even the Woolsey fund is for the benefit of 
the whole university, and this does not appear to be in a 
very lively process of formation. Why isthis? Are we 
supposed to be able to live without money and support? 
Judging from past experience, this may be the case. Pos- 
sibly it may be that we have come to be an insignificent 
part of the university. Possibly people have no longer 
any regard for general culture. Possibly “the powers 
that be” are sacrificing our interests to those of other 
departments. Or is it that we haven't the happy faculty 
of dunning that some of our brethren have? If so, let 
us gird up our loins at once. Let us appoint a dunning 
committee immediately. Let the sweetest mannered and 
most silvery tongued be chosen. Let them button-hole 
all the suspected friends of the college, tell them how 
nice men they have been, how much good they can do 
with their money and how future generations will rise up 
to.call them blessed. Then we too might fall upon one 
another’s bosoms and sing songs of praise and thanks- 
giving. 

But seriously this is a matter deserving consideration. 
The Divinity and Scientific schools are notably obtaining 
nearly all the gifts bestowed upon the university. Much 
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of this is obtained by personal solicitation. The Profes- 
sors take a personal interest in the matter, and do all they 
can to secure endowments for their schools. As a result 
the bounty of the patrons of the university is turned 
toward other departments. The academical needs money 
sadly. In a hundred ways it is cramped for means. As 
it expands, expenses multiply. Not so its endowments, 
What the result will be we will not attempt to prophesy. 
The fault cannot be in the nature of the institution, nor 
in the paucity of its friends. The cause is a good and 
urgent one. But we fear that there are no men who take 
the financial condition of affairs to heart and put forth 
personal energies to secure endowments. Let a spirit in 
this direction be aroused, and we will see if money will 
not flow in to us as to others, enough at least to finish the 
chapel which has so long been trembling on the verge of 
existence. 


MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Our Record 


Extends from Feb. 25 to March 28. It is with mixed feelings of joy 
and sadness that we pen this brief but weighty chronicle, for it is the 
last that e’er shall pass from under our hand and seal. ‘‘ The cool 
sequestered vale ” of private life is about to swallow us up, and the fre- 
quenters of the British Museum will no longer gain literary nutriment 
from the labors of the ’73 Lir. board. March, fierce and lion-like, yet 
not without a touch of gentleness here and there, furnishes little worthy 
of note save its own hideous growlings and outrages upon the decencies 
of climate,—outrages but poorly atoned for by the occasional smiles of 
derision with which the monster viewed the havoc he had made. Com- 
mencement pieces too often neglected by the ungodly for whist, the peg 
top and the ball in the hole, and by the enamoured for ‘‘ morning 
walks and evening talks ;” Juniorically speaking, midnight spreads, dea- 
conic yet Bacchanalian,—with Sophomore and Freshman antics sprinkled 
in, make up the checkered picture of our unstudious and social life. 
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Long custom has stripped examinations of their terrors and the time 
allotted for cramming is devoted to more congenial pursuits, among 
which are walking, reading and listening to the 


Funior Prize Exhibition, 


Which came off in the college chapel on Thursday afternoon, March 
27. The following was the programme :—1. “‘ Bismarck and the Jesuits,” 
by Anstey Witcox, New Haven. 2. ‘‘ Goethe’s Mephistopheles and 
Milton’s Satan,” by Epwarp D. Rospins, Wethersfield. 3. ‘* What 
has England to show for her Public Debt?” by Epwarp L. Curtis, 
Rockford, Ill. 4. ‘* Bismarck and the Jesuits,” by Owen F. Apts, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 5. Music: ‘‘ Soldiers Farewell,” by Yale Glee Club. 
6. **Goethe’s Mephistopheles and Milton’s Satan,” by Epwarp W. 
SournwortH, New Haven. 7. “* The Sinking of the Cumberland,” 
by Daviw A. Kennepy, New Haven. 8. “‘ Bismarck and the Jesuits,”’ 
by Henry H. Racan, Turin, N. Y. 9. Music, March: “ On, Gal- 
lant Company,” by Yale Glee Club. 10. ‘‘ Goethe’s Mephistopheles 
and Milton’s Satan,” by James M. Townsenp, East Haven. 11. “Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby,” by Waytanp Spautpinc, New Haven. 12. “ Bis- 
marck and the Jesuits,” by ArrHur D. Wuirremore, New York City. 
The speaking was interesting as well as able, and the singers, when the 
President finally succeeded in getting them on the stage, acquitted them- 
selves like men. The varied character of the programme was an im- 
provement on former years. Very unfortunately, the two representatives 
of the next Lrr. board who were to have spoken, Messrs. Aldis and 
Whittemore, were kept at home on account of sickness, this being the 
first time that a Junior speaker has been unable to appear on the day 
appointed, The prize of fifty dollars was awarded to Ragan and each 
of the ten received a prize of ten dollars. ens sana, etc., makes the 
transition easy from the Chapel to the Gymnasium, where the much 


talked of 
Gymnastic Exhibition 


Came off Thursday and Friday evenings, March 27 and 28, with Sat- 
urday matinee, for the benefit of the Boat Club. Twenty-one per- 
formers, including the energetic director, Mr. D. A. Sargent, exhibited 
their proficiency in twelve different exercises:—Bennett, Clark, Swift, 
Wald and Wheelock, of the Senior class; Benton, Bristol, Halsted, 
Hedges, Ives, Nevin, Maxwell, Scudder, Spaulding, and Waterman, of 
the Junior class; Post, Jessup, and Scott, of the Sophomore class, and 


41 
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Wells of the Freshman class, and Weber, S.S.S. The affair, though 
successful throughout, reached its culmination Friday night. The seats 
used on Presentation Day were arranged lengthwise in the building and 
filled with an appreciative audience, largely made up of ladies. Mr, 
Sargent’s rocking chair performance on the balancing trapeze was the 
great feature of the evening, and when he balanced himself at last upon 
the ends of the rockers, even the most undemonstrative could not with- 
hold applause. Second only to this was the double trapeze by him and 
Clark. The latter also distinguished himself on the horizontal bars and 
in tumbling, and fully maintained the position which he won in Fresh- 
man year, as the best general performer. Bennett performed admirably 
on the flying rings and horizontal bars. Maxwell did equally well in 
tumbling. Besides these special features, the lifting of heavy weights, 
the single trapeze by Wald and the posturing attracted deserved atten- 
tion. Altogether, the exhibition was a decided success, and great praise 
is due to Mr. Sargent for the pains he has taken to bring up a depart- 
ment which, owing to the imbecility of its former manager, was rapidly 
sinking out of notice. We are not informed as to how much money was 
made, but it must have been a good round sum, which, of course, will 
give an impetus to 


Boating. 


The preparations for the coming season are unusually extensive and 
we anticipate more than ordinary excitement during third term. As we 
mentioned in our preceding issue, the barge races" have been abolished, 
but the classes are making every effort to be well represented in the 
Phelps shell race which will come off some time in June. The Univer- 
sity crew will remain in New Haven during vacation for the purpose of 
training, and will go through a course in large open boats preparatory to 
entering their shell, which, we understand, is to be built by Eliott. It is 
proposed to have several races, if possible, between the University and 
crews from New York. We hope theeffort may besuccessful; since, besides 
testing the men before the final important scrub, it gives them an exper- 
ience attainable only in this way. The convention of the Rowing As- 
sociation of the Colleges is to be held at Worcester, Mass., on April 2. 
Columbia, Sheffield Scientific School and Dartmouth have applied for 
admittance, which increases the membership to thirteen. This renders 
the selection of a course more difficult than ever, and once more we 
hear the claims of Saratoga Lake strongly urged. It will certainly be 
difficult to find a broader course than that used last summer, which was 
none too broad for the six contesting crews, and that, too, at high water. 
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New London is spoken of, but its liability to be rough renders it prac- 
tically unfit for the purpose. Without expressing our opinion as to the 
desirability of bringing the college races so prominently before the pub- 
lic, and especially that part of it which would assemble at Saratoga dur- 
ing the racing season, we can say that the course is second to none in 
abundance of room, smooth water and facilities for training, to say noth- 
ing of extraordinary prizes offered as special inducements to its adoption. 
The same genial sun which tempers the waters to the stripped oarsman, 
drives away all traces of winter from the fields and paves the way for 


Base Ball. 


The University nine now consists of Avery, ’75, |. f.; Bentley, ’73, 
2b.; Elder, ’73, c. f.; Foster, ’74, 3 b.; Irwin, ’75, r. f.; Maxwell, ’74, 
c.; Nevin, 74, p.; Scudder, ’74, 1 b.; F. H. Wright, ’73, S. S. S. 
The substitutes are Hotchkiss, ’75, and Mitchell, ’75. | Considerable 
work has been done in the Gymnasium, and the nine will soon enter 
upon active practice. They will probably board in a club by themselves 
during the coming season, and in this as well as in other ways will cul- 
tivate that esprit du corps which has always been lacking in our Univer- 
sity nines. ‘The new uniforms, consisting of pants, shirt and roundabout 
coat, made by the artistic Hurle, are of light gray Scotch cassimere 
trimmed with blue. Crofut also supplies hats of the same material and 
trimming. The whole outfit, though rather light in color, is very neat, 
in fact, approaching to plainness in the simple Roman “‘ Y ” on the shirt 
front. On match days the officers of the club will also appear in uni- 
form at their own expense. In the matter of practice, it is proposed 
that the nine do not, as heretofore, waste time in playing against the 
Freshmen. The plan has always worked well for the latter, but the 
University needs all the nerve it can acquire by playing with profes- 
sionals, Five prominent New York clubs have been written to, and a 
great effort will be made to secure a match with the Bostons and Ath- 
letics. The credit of the college also requires that the Rose Hills, of 
St. John’s College, and the Princeton nine should be challenged, since 
both these clubs have recently defeated Yale. Amherst, also, claims 
that we backed out of a game with them last year. Harvard has been 
challenged to play three games for the championship, and has accepted, 
Unless otherwise agreed upon, the first game will take place at Cam- 
bridge, May 24, the second at New Haven, May 31, and the third, if 
necessary, at Boston, on June 7. But these places are not to be taken 
as a precedent for future years. The Freshmen are also making arrange- 
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ments to meet the Harvard Freshmen on Hamilton Park. But, while 
some seek the triumphs of the field in one way, others do it in another, 
and to that end have organized a 


Yale Shooting Club. 


In a recent match at the Park it was proved that there is sufficient 
material in college for a good club. The membership is at present lim- 
ited to the Senior and Junior classes, and application may be made to 
any of the officers. It is the purpose of this club to promote field sports 
in college, as well as to afford amusement to its members. Early next 
term the whole club will shoot for the championship badge, which is to 
be of gold and of the most elaborate design. It has also been proposed, 
in order to soothe any despondency which may result from poor shoot- 
ing, to adorn the last mark with a medal carefully wrought by the mas- 
ter hand of Fenouillet. Wild birds, duly fattened and exercised, will 
be used at all matches and, served thereafter on the club table, will 
prove an object of envy to the uninitiated. ‘The officers for the present 
year are Pres., D. W. Huntington, ’73; Vice Pres., W. J. Parks, 
S. S. S.; Treas., DeW. C. Holbrook, ’74. 


Items. 


The college pulpit was occupied Mar. 2 by ex-President Woolsey ; 
Mar. g, by Mr. Heermance, ’58; Mar. 16, by Dr. Walker; Mar. 23, 
by Prof. Harris. The Record board for the coming year consists of 
Harris, Jenkins and Stapler, ’74; Noyes and Patton, ’75; Harris, ’76, 
and Johnson, S. S. S. The Courant will be continued next year, 
under the management of Barnes, Ragan, Southworth, ‘Townsend and 
Upham, S. S. S. The Yale Glee Club sang in Loomis’ Hall, March 
12, for the benefit of the M. E. Church, of Westville. The audience 
was large and the Club sang fully as well, if not better than as in Music 
Hall. During the vacation the Club will make a tour of wide extent, 
and a large part of the country is already covered up with their posters. 

Gamma Nu held a Jubilee on the night of March 18. Several 
members of the Faculty were present and, of course, made speeches. 
Music was furnished by the Gammu Nu quartette. On the programmes 


se 


were printed twenty-three of the more recent ‘‘ triumphs for Gamma 
Nu.” The last President’s reception took place Monday evening, 
March 10. Messrs, Hayden, ’69, W. K. Townsend, ’71, Day and 
Ord, ’73, were ushers. The universal verdict is, that these gatherings 
have been a marked success. Prof. Weir, at the request of President 


Eliot, of Harvard, will deliver his course of art lectures beginning 
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April 1. Delta Kappa had a Masquerade Saturday evening, March 
is. Mr. Spier, the accomplished musical director, presided at the piano. 
Sigma Eps. has had an elaborate smear, which is said to have inca- 
pacitated several men for taking part in the Prize Oration which came 
off Saturday evening, Mar. 22, whereat Collins, Gaylord and Greene, 
of the Senior class, awarded prizes to their young friends Metcalf and 
Fowler. There have been so many spreads in Durfee during the last 
few weeks that it is impossible to enumerate them. Had any responsible 
member of the Lir. Board been invited to any or all, a more satisfactory 
notice would have appeared in this number. Delta Kappa held a 
prize debate Saturday evening, March 8. The judges were Lyman, 
Ord and Van Buren, who awarded the prizes to Smith and Gleason, 


S. S. S. MEMORABILIA. 


Boating. 


We are afraid that it will be necessary to neglect further mention of 
this subject, unless more interest in it is manifested in the future. 

As stated last month, a committee was appointed to revise the Con- 
stitution of the Undine Boat Club, which is deficient in many important 
particulars. 

The committee completed the work assigned to them some time ago, 
but no definite action has yet been taken in regard to it, although two 
meetings have been duly announced by the captain of the club. The 
proposed Constitution differs somewhat from the one in force at the 
present time. Owing to the confusion that has sometimes arisen in the 
past from the use of the term Captain, as applied to the presiding officer 
of the club, and in compliance with the general desire of the school, the 
committee have recognized the following officers: A President, who 
shall fulfill the duties assigned to a Captain in the Yale Navy; a Vice- 
President, formerly called Lieutenant; a Secretary; a Treasurer; a 
Captain of the Undine crew, who shall be elected by the members of 
the preceding summer’s crew. 

The proposed Constitution is based as far as practicable upon that of 
the Navy, and differs from it in only a few minor particulars. Had a 
quorum been present at either of the last two meetings called by the 
Captain, the department would probably have asked admittance to the 
National Rowing Association, at its next meeting; but only a few mem- 
bers of the club being present, no business could be transacted. 

The Freshmen, as usual, feel confident of the success of their crew 
in whatever races it may enter. May their expectations not be disap- 
pointed. 
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Base Ball. 


The time is now approaching when out-door sports may be entered 
upon and enjoyed, and already active preparations are being made to 
enable the lovers of base ball in this department to begin operations 
early next term. We are informed that sufficient money has been sub- 
scribed to engage our old grounds in Hamilton Park, and to provide a 
fresh supply of balls, bats, &c. The members of the Scientific Nine 
will probably be furnished with a suitable uniform, and, if we judge from 
their highly creditable record of last season, we have good reason to 
expect a successful issue of most of the matches in which they may take 
part, if they will only practice frequently and faithfully. 


Sheffield Glee Club. 


The Glee Club has given two concerts during the past month, one 
for the benefit of the Mt. Carmel Church, and the other at Birming- 
ham, in connection with the Centre Church choir. Both of these 
passed off pleasantly and so successfully that the members of the club 
have decided to give a series of concerts in New York State during the 
first week of the approaching vacation. A well known and efficient 
manager has been engaged to transact all business connected with the 
concerts, which are to take place as follows: Troy, April 4th; Albany, 
5th; Utica, 7th; Syracuse, 8th; Rochester, gth; Lockport, 1oth, and 
Buffalo, 11th. The programme will consist mainly of college songs, 
including two or three warbles, all of which are now sung by the club 
in a manner which cannot fail to please. 

The ‘‘ Three Crows,” as “lined” by Mr. Taylor of ’73, cannot, in 
our opinion, be surpassed. 

The following officers of the club have been elected to serve during 
next term: President, C. T. Smith, ’73; Vice-President, E. M. Child, 
’74; Secretary and Treasurer, W. L. Scaife, ’73; Librarian, R. 
Jaffray, °73. 


Items. 
Prof. Norton commenced to deliver lectures to the Senior Engineers 
The members of the Debating Club 


discussed the following question: ‘‘ Resolved, that the Southern States 
were justified in seceding.” 





upon the Stability of Arches. 





Prof. Lounsbury, by request, repeated 
his lecture on “‘ The tendency of students to form codes of morals for 
themselves.” 





The Freshmen are happy in the possession of ebony 


canes. Mr. L. M. Johnson of ’74 was elected Scientific editor of 
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the Record for next year. The Glee Club gives a series of seren- 
ades at the New Haven House and elsewhere. The following officers 
of the Debating Club have been elected for next term: President, 
Scaife, 73; Vice President, Browning, ’75 ; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Fels, ’75. A Junior was dismissed by the faculty for attempting to 
take a Freshman’s beaver. Prof. Barker delivered a farewell lecture 
to the Scientifics before his departure for Philadelphia to assume a pro- 
fessorship in the University of Pennsylvania. ‘The subject of his 
interesting and instructive discourse was ‘‘ The Relativity of Truth.” 
—The new Scientific building will probably be opened next term. 
The Freshmen and Junior Dynamical Engineers at present draw there. 














BOOK NOTICES. 


Back-Log Studies. By Charles Dudley Warner. With twenty-one illustra- 
tions by Augustus Hoppin. Pp.281. Boston: J. R. Osgood &Co. New 
Haven: H. H. Peck. 

Mr. Warner’s “ Saunterings” hardly sustained the reputation which “ My 
Summer ina Garden” had gained him. In these “Studies” he is at his 
best. He is one of the best of American humorists, and there is scarcely a 
trace in him of that vulgarity which forms the staple of so much of our 
humor. Scarcely a trace, we say, for the story called ‘“‘The New Vision of 
Sin,” is open to censure on the score of coarseness. That aside, Mr. Warner 
shows himself a most pleasant and suggestive companion. No one could 
ask a more delightful winter evening than one spent with him. His genial 
temper would go a great way to counteract the disposition to find fault with 
and to sneer at others, which is so common here. And that implies just 
what this book is. It will be much laughed over for its bright humor, it will 
be enjoyed for its suggestiveness, and it will put the reader in the most 
amiable mood possible. No one who could be acquainted with the best 
phases of American literature should fail to read it. 

On the Eve. By 1. S. Turgénieff. Pp.272. New York: Holt and Williams. 
New Haven: H. H. Peck. 

Unconscious Action of the Brain and Epidemic Delusions. Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat. New Haven: Judd & White. 

Up the Nile by Steam. By R. Etzensberger. New York: Cook, Son & 
Jenkins. 

The following is an exact copy of a tear-stained note, picked up in the 
main hall of the University : 

UNIVERSITY, CHAMPAIGN. 

My dearest Maria !—I\t is with trembling nerves I pen this epistle. But, 
beloved one, desert me not at this stage of the game, when I hold nothing 
in my hand but the ace of hearts, and make me happy by accepting my 
escort to the Anniversary exercises. 

Yours, to love till the last trump, EBENEZER, 
—Ex. 

Probably the reason why Maria failed to connect was that the old gentle- 
man held nothing in his hand but the deuce of clubs. 

We have received the Matrimonial News, “a fortnightly journal devoted to 
the promotion of marriage and the interchange of ideas and sentiments 
between persons of both sexes.” We refer its publishers to that well-known 


section of the Laws of Yale College, commencing,—“ If any student shall 
contract,” etc. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Our exchanges seem to be almost unanimously cf the opinion that “ bless- 
ings brighten as they take their flight,” for since it became known that the 
Lir. was about to pass into the hands of the new board we have been the 
subject of constant and well-timed compliments. We wish we could respond 
in the same manner, but the truth is that the college press has furnished very 
poor reading of late. Occasionally a good thing has been plagiarized from 
some standard author, but on the whole it is fair to say that the spring styles 
are not becoming. 

The Harvard Advocate, which has for years maintained a respectable posi- 
tion, seems to have lost about all that once made it readable. It indulges in 
a biting criticism upon the Record, being apparently unaware that its own 
editorials are stupid, that its humorous column has in it but one joke which 
could possibly excite a smile, viz., the one that is cribbed without acknowl- 
edgment, and that the entire paper evinces contemptible conceit. 

If it were not for the excellent quality of its paper and its typographic per- 
fection, we don’t know what would become of the Advocate. 

The Dartmouth copies the arrangement of its departments after the Lir., 
thereby producing a tasty and readable magazine. 

The Hamilton Lit., notwithstanding the blasé appearance of its cover, is 
one of the very best of college publications. We have received the Quiver, 
Vol. 1, No. 2, from Murfreesboro, Tenn. It is printed wretchedly upon poor 
paper, but has more good jokes in it than ever left Tennessee before at one 
time. The Amherst Student publishes a very sensible article on pool selling 
at college races. 

The fashion of filling up odd spaces with second-hand moral reflections is 
becoming so popular with the college press that one hates to commence an 
article lest it will stop a few lines short of the bottom of the page. 

The Cornell Era, having in this way exhausted the Bible and Ben. Frank- 
lin, starts off with enthusiasm upon the English orators. 

SceNnE, RECITATION IN History.—/7v0f.—To what see was Cardinal Wolsey 
then promoted ? 

Funior.—To the see ah—to the see of— 

Prof —(questioning) Of Galilee? 

Funior.—(confidently) Yes, to the see of Galilee. 

Class join in the chorus and Junior retires.— Spectator. 

Buzz-saw IreM.—Henry Stanaker, of Palestine, Texas. In his life he was 
lovely, and in his death he was divided.—Am. Newspaper Reporter. 

It is stated by a reporter that a goat in Gold Hill, Nevada, has been break- 
fasting on the Virginia Chronicle. Look out for an editorial on the increased 
circulation of that paper.—£Zx. 

Here are a few “old hundred” cases of “good as ever.” ‘“ Mrs. Tozer, 
residing in the town of Athens, Me.,is 107 years old ; knits stockings without 
spectacles. John Boyd, Louisville, Ky., colored, 112; chews and smokes; 
third set of teeth coming ; two cords of wood before dinner. Sarah Flanders, 
105, Macon, Ga.; hale and hearty ; engaged to be married to Luke Cozzens, 
101, of the same place; temperance and anti-tobacco. James Tyler, Chicago, 
105, lately whipped his son George Tyler, aged 80, for impudence ; fined $5. 
Mary Walters, Elmira, N. Y., 104; takes in washing; no spectacles; Bible 
twice a day ; smokes a pipe; strictly temperance.”—Am. Newspaper Reporter, 

The Board of Seventy-three have completed their labors for the Lir., and it 
but remains to say a word or two for ourselves. We have done a large amount 
of hard work upon the Lit. during the past year, Yale College to the con- 
trary. It will always be a source of satisfaction to us to remember that while 
the Courant and the Record have fought for the privilege of abusing us, our 
course towards them has been marked by a conscientious effort to conceal 
our contempt. 

We prophesy a brilliant future for our contributors. We greet our succes- 
sors with effusion. We thank the college for its support. At this point the 
retiring board are supposed to bow. H. W. L. 
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